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THE NESTING HABITS THE ALASKA WREN 
HAROLD HEATH 


WITH THREE PHOTOS 


GROUP birds that among others includes the common wren 
Europe and the American winter wren widely distributed throughout 
the northern hemisphere and considering its extensive range the amount 
geographical variation displays remarkably small. Extending from 
eastern Siberia through China, Japan and the Kuriles, becomes differenti- 
ated into seven closely related island races that constitute connecting link 
with the North American mainland representatives. Without going into detail 
concerning the distribution these seven races may said that geograph- 
ically speaking the Unalaska Island representative holds central position with 
three races occupying distinct, isolated positions along the Aleutian chain 
the westward; while the eastward, within somewhat shorter distance, 
find the birds the Semidi and Kodiak islands. The home the Alaska 
Pribilof Wren (Nannus troglodytes alascensis) two hundred miles 
north. 

The birds Unalaska Island and the races the westward appear 
closely allied. Those the Semidi Islands, the other hand, are not inti- 
mately related the Unalaska form they are the subspecies inhabiting 
the Andreanoff archipelago two hundred miles the westward Una- 
laska. Still more remarkable the position the Kodiak Wren that inter- 
grades with the Pribilof type nearly seven hundred miles away. This last 
named subspecies also shows close resemblance the wrens the Andrean- 
off group, four hundred miles distant across the waters Bering Sea. 

With these mind interesting consider statement persist- 
ently made some the Aleut population St. George Island. 
unquestioned fact that the number wrens this small, three-by-eight mile 
mass rock undergoes very material fluctuations from time time. one 
year many forty pairs have been noted these sharp-sighted, active ob- 
servers, and said equally true that during least two summers, sep- 
arated considerable intervals years, not single wren has been observed. 


{Derived from Harry C. Oberholser’s paper, “Notes on the Wrens of the Genus Nan- 
nus Billberg”: Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 55, 1919, pp. 223-236. 
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The explanation offered account for the restocking the island that there 
are migrations, small perhaps, but birds 
from the Aleutian chain. Now there are certain difficulties the way 
cepting such bit evidence. the Pribilof Wren remains the same from 
decade decade, then the immigrants question must come from distant 
Kodiak all the other races are distinct. true that each year land 
birds other species, lost the fogs blown out their course storms, 
make their way the Pribilofs; but the present case, neglecting the tax 
the bird’s physical powers, one cannot conceive such delicate adjustment 
the forces nature whereby few inhabitants very area 
are driven into equally well defined and devastated region exactly the 
proper time. 

more reasonable explanation that, even the most severe winters, 
when foes are more than usually abundant, few individuals are preserved. 


Fig. NESTING SITE, INDICATED ARROW, ALASKA WREN; ISLAND. 


This past year case point. The winter 1919 was the most severe 
fifty years, and the instigation Dr. Dallas Hanna, naturalist the fur 
seal herd that time, very careful search was made all the islands 
the Pribilof group. Just one pair wrens was seen along the south coast 
St. George Island, and, though most tenuous thread, hoped that 
this pair may unite the past with extensive future population. 

Until years the wrens the Pribilof Islands were strictly limited 
the island St. George. 1915, however, six individuals were observed 
Dr. Hanna St. Paul Island, and these, three were secured. None, 
far now reeall, have since been noted there, but the summer 1918 
considerable number were seen Otter Island, small body land four miles 
the southward. the summer 1917 noticed two individuals near the 
village St. George, but owing lack time attempt was made study 
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their habits. the year 1918 was good fortune, while investigating cer- 
tain features the fur seal herd, under the auspices the Bureau Fish- 
eries, stationed the island St. George during the greater part 
May and the first half June. unusual number wrens were seen about 
the village during this period, and when time permitted were watched with 
more than usual interest. The more important results the investigation are 
recorded the following paragraphs. 

Throughout the summer least, these diminutive creatures confine their 
activities the perpendicular and the adjacent boulder-strewn beach 
where they prove more than usually inconspicuous, for several reasons. 
the first place their brownish coats harmonize almost perfectly with the 
weathered basaltic rock and the lichens, and this, together with 
their habit slipping along the face the cliff very short flights, mov- 
ing mouse-like through the grass, entering crevices the cliff beneath 
the beach boulders appear again several feet distant, renders most diffi- 
cult follow their movements for many minutes together. Also, during the 
month May and the first half June—the length sojourn St. 
George Island—the weather was anything but ideal. Rain, dense fogs, 
least heavily overcast skies, with piercing winds and temperature not 
over fifty degrees, placed heavy tax one’s powers of*endurance and eye- 
sight. Furthermore, the almost incessant incoming and-outgoing stream 
least, crested and paroquet auklets interspersed with kittiwakes, puffins and 
murres, and the movements these species the cliffs, produce bewilder- 
ing effect which tends blot out minor details. However, shall now at- 
tempt show, there are few fairly distinct periods during the breeding sea- 
son this wren when its movements are definite and regularly repeated 
that the discovery the nest comparatively easy task. 

During the winter, when the voices other birds are stilled and the sound 
the surf muffled the ice, the song this hardy northerner can doubt- 
highly agreeable, the summer, the other hand, the 
lower least. the weaker notes are usually lost amid the general uproar, 
and the resultant bears strong resemblance the creaking non- 
lubricated and rapidly pushed baby buggy. cheery only insofar indi- 
that nest-is-or will built within thousand feet; for each pair 
these birds clings tenaciously fairly definite beat. 

the outset known that the male almost utterly useless when de- 
pended upon disclose the presence the nest, until after the young are 
hatched. carefree fashion explores the cracks and crannies the 
for half-frozen bugs and flies, repairs commanding position the up- 
per margin the cliff, where delivers himself his unoiled song; tiring 
this flies quarter mile along the coast sneak back few 
minutes later the same old stand. three only, have seen the 
male fly the neighborhood the female the nest during the building 
incubation period, and his stay every case was brief duration. 

During this time the female may may not evidence, and 
ered her activities are usually found essentially the same those her 
mate. so—and hour’s watching will generally settle the matter—it 
economy effort postpone the search for the nest until the morrow. How- 
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ever, the female the midst house building, better time can 
found locate her nest for, spite intruders, even distance few 
feet, she works with feverish activity and with directness flight that can 
escape the observation even untrained eye. Nevertheless, this 
period construction frequently interrupted flights the beach along 
the cliff search insects, for period song some lofty point, she 
too may dash out sight far the coast return after period from five 
thirty minutes. 
Another favorable time for the location the nest during the 
tion period. Four nests under observation showed that the female remains 


Fig. Nest ALASKA WREN; ABOUT ONE-HALF NATURAL 


upon the eggs, whatever the character the day the stage 
for period ranging from eighteen twenty-one minutes. She then feeds 
from two five minutes. Here also her flight relatively direct, marked 
contrast her usual journey along the cliffs, and unmistakable after brief 
experience. The recorded habits several other birds fairly defi- 
nite daily program during the breeding season, but, know, none are 
timed the minute the Alaska Wren. 

All the nests discovered 1918 were the faces cliffs anywhere 
from twenty-five one hundred feet height, and were placed elevations 
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varying from eight one-hundred feet. The spot chosen may crevice be- 
tween shattered blocks rock, small blowhole the ancient lava flow, 
or, more frequently, underneath banks moss where rain and frost have ex- 
cavated cavities tidy size. three instances the nesting site had been chos- 
the year before, the new nest being built upon the remains the old one. 
experience the nest never hidden far beneath the general surface 
the cliff. twelve nests described field notes four were plainly visi- 
ble, while the others were merely concealed overhanging fringe grass 
moss few small shattered rock. Four other nests were 
placed considerable elevation and overhanging cliffs that 
effectually prevented close examination. 

The nest the Alaska Wren indeed work art, with the materials 
composing bearing definite relation the nature its surroundings. 
Generally speaking, globular, more less bulky affair with the en- 
trance one side. When situated lava bubble where the 
adjacent rock relatively dry, usually consists external sheath 
moss, thick thin, according the size the space filled. Where the 
soil soggy the roof alone built moss (at three 
stances) absorb the moisture and prevent its precipitation upon the sitting 
female. Farther down, the sides the nest, rests upon meshwork 
grass and roots that not only drains away the water from above, but permits 
rapid drying. determine the correctness this theory nest this type 
was brought from the field, and was left overnight under the slow drip from 
water tap. The next morning the mossy roof was soaked and the grassy base 
adrip, but not drop water had made its way into the interior. While 
nest this construction operates satisfactorily during periods intermittent 
rain altogether likely that the lining itself must eventually absorb moisture 
excessively damp situations; whereupon may abandoned until later 
time when the soil free from ice and the temperature higher. 

The lining the nest forms heavy feltwork which delicate roots and 
fine filamentous lichen form the chief constituents. "With these are usually 
associated the feathers the least auklet (and other birds less degree), 
fox hairs, and late years, the hair the reindeer. The long white heirs, 
found the nest Allen’, and believed those the polar 
bear, were probably from the bleached-out winter coat the blue fox that 
shed the spring. Those examined microscopically this year were all from 
this source; and besides, polar bear has been known have touched the 
shores the Pribilofs, least recent years. 

With the aid field glass one can usually determine more less ac- 
curately the various stages the nest-building process. Where the female 
bringing bits moss grass stems the external sheath obviously under- 
going construction, while feathers and fluffy bill-loads lichen indicate the 
finishing touches. This period restless activity the part the female 
finally comes close, and the quiet egg-laying season ushered in. Never 
vet have seen either the female the male about the nest during the week 
when the eggs are being laid, and most cases they are seemingly absent alto- 
gether, probably some distant point along the coast. 


the majority the nests examined this year the number eggs laid 


*"Nest and Eggs of the Alaskan Wren, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, ITI, 1877, p. 82. 
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seven. Six may the complement. Aleut patriarch told that twelve 
are the usual number, and the native who collected the nest 
Allen reported the same; but view the fact that but two eggs were saved 
this clutch evident that conclusive proof such excessive number 
lacking. the other hand young, intelligent native boy told that 
had examined several wren’s nests during the past ten years, and had never 
found more than seven eggs young. Furthermore reported that olden 
times the natives could not count accurately, and that when they used the num- 
ber twelve (learned from sailor-men) merely meant considerable number 
and was not definite. may added that Dall, speaking this wren, re- 


Fig. ALASKA WREN; NATURAL 


ports that ‘‘according the Aleuts, lays six eggs’’. 

noted Allen, the eggs are white with slight gloss, and are more 
less peppered with reddish dots. These markings are described being ‘‘so 
few and small easily overlooked’’, but this certainly not the rule. 
The set shown the figure (kindly photographed friend 
and colleague, Prof. Doane) may considered typical, and, indi- 
cated, the spots are clearly evidence every egg. The average size thir- 
teen eggs mm. mm. The largest mm. while the 
smallest measures mm. 13.5 mm. 
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nearly judge from one pair wrens, the period incubation 
lasts eleven days, and the young this same nest were fed for twenty-two 
days. When the eggs are hatched the male abandons his usual haunts, and 
with his mate collects insects from foggy morn yet more foggy eve. When 
this brood dismissed second one may reared the same season. 1918, for 
example, Mr. Crompton, government agent St. George, reported 
the discovery nest that was left the young about the middle July. 
During the following week the female deposited second set eggs. 

Such brief, the biography the Alaska Wren, otherwise known 
native parlance the ‘‘limmershin’’ veritable pigmy 
when compared with other species comprising the feathered hordes that 
repair the cliffs St. George Island; but none battles more valiantly with 
the elements, labors with greater industry, contrives with higher degree 
cunning protect his home, than does this tiny denizen the frozen north. 
his tribe live long and prosper’’. 

Stanford University, California, February 1920. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


HENRY WETHERBEE HENSHAW 


(Continued from page 10) 


TRIP THROUGH THE NORTHWEST CONNECTION WITH THE TENTH CENSUS 


THE FALL 1880 and the spring 1881 made extensive trip 
through the northwestern states and visited all the Indian reservations 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and California connection 
with census the Indian tribes, which had been put charge Major Pow- 
ell. saw much more than the opportunity obtain enum- 
eration the Indians the United States, and expected secure important 
information the present status the tribes, their advance and 
education, their future needs, and much and data for 
study and publication. large amount miscellaneous information was 
fact gathered carefully prepared schedules, but lack funds prevented its 
ultimate elaboration into published form. 


ARRESTED AND FINED 


While Oregon amusing incident oceurred which fell into the 
clutches the law, the first and only time long experience bird 
lector. Being detained Albany, Oregon, for few days because flood 
which interfered with the operation the stages and railroads the south, 
employed hour’s leisure few birds the outskirts the 
town, means large then now. Fate played sorry trick lead- 
ing collect number curious looking Shore Larks directly front 
the house the constable, who proceeded instill the fear the law into 
heart fine ten dollars. As, however, the birds subsequently proved 
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the types new form alpestris strigata) have always con- 
sidered that got the worth money. 
VISIT CALIFORNIA DURING THE EIGHTIES 


Several times during the eighties visited California pursuit data 
Indian languages, with particular reference the making 
North America, which had planned and been put charge of, and which, 
with the assistance the several members the Bureau, was completed and 
published 1885. The work this map proved extremely interesting and 
much time for two three years. 


TRIP COLORADO AND THE PECOS RIVER, NEW MEXICO, 1883 


May, 1883, obtained leave absence for several months account 
ill health, and spent the time till the middle July near Colorado Springs. 
Here was joined Nelson, also search health, and made 
fine collection the birds the locality. 

June the Mountain Plover was found nesting great numbers 
the plains near us, and after some attempts nest hunting, hit 
upon easy method finding plovers’ nests which is, perhaps, worthy 
record. Like many other great discoveries, was simple enough, consisting 
driving buggy over the plains, then and long range noting 
with glass the plover, they stood upright over their eggs, their wings 
slightly raised, too much bewildered the strange apparition invading their 
homes put into practice their usual cunning tactics. means this de- 
vice. few hours, found all the plovers’ nests desired and, incident- 
ally, still greater number nests the Prairie Horned Lark, which inhabits 
the same waterless plains. 

July 18, transferred our activities camp the upper Pecos 
River, New Mexico, its junction with Creek, and there remained 
till October 28, when set out for Nevada and California, leaving Mr. Nelson 
camp. This mountain locality proved very interesting from the stand- 
point the bird student, and the collections and observations 
formed the basis article The Auk for October, 1885, and Janu- 
ary, 1886. 


COLLECTION BIRDS ACQUIRED THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


1885 entire private collection birds and eggs was acquired the 
British Museum, where now is. Its value had been greatly enhanced the 
addition the Merriam collection, made chiefly about Locust Grove, New 
York, and the Nelson collection, consisting largely series the Alaskan 
birds gathered him while Saint Michaels. addition greatly strength- 
ening the British Museum series North American birds, till then 
tively weak, enabled British Ornithologists comprehend the significance 
the trinomial system applied this side the water. Its value abroad, 
too, was greatly enhanced the fact that many the species were represent- 
strong series well illustrating geographic variation. While the collection 
thus became inaccessible American ornithologists, have always felt that its 
value science was far greater abroad than ever could have 
where, more recently, many even larger collections have been made along sim- 
ilar lines. 


The following quotation from Sharpe’s ‘‘History the Collections the 
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Natural History Department’’, vol. 1906, will show its importance viewed 
through British eyes: 

Henshaw Collection, consisting 13,326 specimens, [including 
with three types and thirty species new the Museum. 

fine collection was purchased and given the British Museum 
Dr. Godman. 

American ornithologists have told that they are glad that 
have the Henshaw Collection England, and the advantage students 
Ornithology has been simply inealeulable. Before this time there could not 
said any collection North American birds worthy the name Eng- 
land, but since Dr. Godman acquired the Henshaw Collection have been 
able comprehend and appreciate the work our American colleagues 
manner before impossible, and the advantage the writers the ‘Catalogue 
Birds’ cannot over-estimated. 

act courtesy the part the authorities the United States 
National Museum deserves grateful recognition. Professor Ridgway was per- 
mitted devote his time the identification the specimens with Mr. Hen- 
shaw, that the collection when arrived was found not only complete- 
and neatly labelled, but the names attached the species represented the 
most recent conclusions American naturalists. These determinations have 
proved immense advantage English ornithologists.’’ 


THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


The American Ornithologists’ Union was founded 1883, when was ab- 
sent the far west, and had nothing with its formative period. 
return learned appointment one its important committees, 
which was charged with the preparation Code Nomenclature and 
List North American Birds. continued member the committee for sev- 
eral years, until left for the Hawaiian Islands 1893. After numerous 
meetings and much research and discussion the results obtained the Com- 
mittee were embodied the Code Nomenclature and Check-List 
North American Birds, which three editions, with many changes and 
emendations, have been published date. The issuance the code was time- 
ly, and has undoubtedly exerted great influence nomenclatural matters 
not only this but other countries. 

Though have been member numerous scientific societies, have 
taken little active part any, except perhaps the Anthropological Society 
Washington for few years; and this failure has been due less lack in- 
terest than innate dislike public appearance and the delivery 
papers, never wholly overcome. 

President from 1891 1894 and from 1911-18. also served special com- 
mittee revise the Code 1907-1908. the beginning 1919 resigned 
from the Vice-Presidency and from the list Fellows and request was 
placed the list Retired Fellows, which was formed, think wisely, for 
the purpose making room for the younger and more active men the 
Union. 

VISIT LOCUST GROVE, NEW YORK 

August 1885 spent week more with Hart Merriam his fath- 

er’s home Locust Grove, New York. The house was beautifully located upon 
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forested hill, and commanded fine view the distant Adirondack Moun- 
tains, with the fastnesses which Merriam became acquainted boy, and 
which later inspired his ‘‘Mammals the Adirondacks’’, one the most not- 
able books its kind ever published this country. The location Merri- 
am’s home and character the surroundings were well calculated stimu- 
late and gratify love nature, and afford unlimited opportunities the 


naturalist. 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH FLORENCE MERRIAM 


Florence Merriam, now Mrs. Vernon Bailey, though she had begun her 
college course, was then home; but her footsteps were not yet fully set 
the path which later was bring her fame and make her widely known 
successful author bird literature. She was familiar with the local species 
about her home and ever ready act guide the haunt any desired 
bird, but, although much interested her brother’s collections, her personal 
predilections were for the study the living bird over the stuffed specimen, 
and she was ever alert urge the advantages this method study 
against the less humane use the shot-gun. Though late, sincere, 
convert her creed, far personal practice goes, and for number 
years have found impossible kill birds, or, indeed, take the life any 
living creature. believe that sentiments akin these are rather common 
among naturalists and even sportsmen who are longer young. the end 
approaches, one better able appreciate the value and significance life, 
whatsoever form, and desire cherish rather than destroy it. 

VISIT DR. FISHER SING SING, NEW YORK 

our way back Washington, Dr. Merriam and stopped for day 
two Sing Sing visit Dr. Fisher, where began another enduring 
friendship. Dr. Fisher was then engaged making his fine collection local 
birds. 

The division ornithology the Agricultural Department had been 
ated July that year (1885), under the charge Dr. Merriam with Dr. 
Fisher assistant, and the following November the work was transferred 
Washington when both men became permanent residents the city. For 
many years Dr. Fisher and our spare time birds and around 
the District Columbia. 


TAKE UP THE STUDY OF ROADSIDE BOTANY 


One can hardly study birds, even casual way, without desiring know 
something the surroundings amid which they are found, and the bird lover 
pretty sure, sooner later, something botanist. the late 
seventies Washington, being possessed good driving and riding horse, 
took the study roadside botany with much enthusiasm, and soon 
quired speaking knowledge with the trees and shrubs the District and 
adjoining country. Later made collections ferns, asters, and golden rods, 
and became reasonably familiar with these difficult groups. Study the two 
last-named families took several times the Cambridge Herbarium where 
found Dr. Asa Gray wonderfully kind and helpful. 

While was unfamiliar with Gray’s Manual, found that the readiest 
means acquiring botanical lore, well the pleasantest, was take with 
drives skilled botanist. Professor Lester Ward was then prepar- 
ing the first edition his ‘‘Guide the Flora Washington and 
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which was published 1881 Bulletin No. the National Museum, and 
many were the drives and tramps took together search data for the 
list plants. 
MEET DR. COOPER CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Merriam and chancing meet San Francisco September, 1888, 
called upon Dr. Cooper, then practising medicine Haywards, 
Alameda County. found him still hale and hearty, and, although had 
long ceased busy himself actively the study birds, still retained 
much interest the subject, and gave many interesting details his work 
done former years. 

BECOME EDITOR THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 

The Anthropological Society Washington was organized February 17, 
1879, and 1888 began publish its organ ‘‘The American Anthropologist’’ 
under the supervision Committee which was one. July, 
1889, became editor the quarterly, and remained til) July, 1893. The 
journal has had very prosperous career, has increased greatly size, and has 
exercised wide and important influence within its domain. 

LORQUIN AND FERDINAND GRUBER 


may interest some the present generation reca)) the names 
two men, long identified with San Francisco, who, although not professed 
ornithologists, were well known contributors specimens the science. 
Mr. Lorquin kept bird store and taxidermist’s place near Market Street, 
and visits the city used his place and examine his stock 
with view detecting any rarities that might have fallen into his hands. 

Ferdinand Gruber also kept taxidermist’s place down town, and had 
charge the Woodward Zoological Gardens, which, with its live birds and 
mammals, formed interesting place visit, and was not unworthy fore- 
runner the present day ‘‘Zoo’’ which, indeed, formed the basis. 
small admission fee was charged, and was very well patronized. Though not 
possessed very exact extensive ornithological knowledge, Mr. Gruber was 
the subject birds, and ready impart any information 
was possessed of. remember gave very fine skin the Baird’s Cor- 
morant (Phalacrocorax pelagicus respendens), which that time had not 
seen alive, but which subsequently found common among the Santa 
Barbara Islands, and also along the coast. died August 1907, and the 
time his death was Curator the Golden Gate Park Museum. 


MEET MR. BRYANT AND WALTER BRYANT 


Early visits San Francisco, the exact year cannot recall, met 
Mr. Bryant, then commission merchant the city. had made 
excellent collection mounted birds, and when, his cordial invitation, 
went his house see them met his son, Walter Bryant, then school 
boy, who already had begun collect birds and birds’ eggs, and display 
the tastes which led him become naturalist. Later did some collecting 
together place, near Oakland, called Stege’s, and also arranged 
exchange bird skins. The acquaintance with the family thus begun was 
tinued for many years until death claimed both father and son. 


CALIFORNIA BIRD LIFE THE EIGHTIES 
Though did very little collecting during visits California the 
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eighties, never ceased take deep interest its bird life, and 1885 
tributed the Auk short paper the gulls the California coast based 
the observations made November and December, 1884, chiefly the vicinity 
San Diego and San Buenaventura. Among the species collected were 
number Larus brachyrhynchus, then for the first time reported from Cali- 
fornia. 

The west coast those days was simply paradise for water birds. Not 
only did the off-shore islands teem with gulls, terns, cormorants, pelicans, guil- 
lemots, auks, and oyster-catchers, most which nested them, but the shores 
winter and during the migrations fairly swarmed with various species 
shore birds. These were rarely never disturbed sportsmen, who found 
sufficient sport the abundant larger game, ducks, geese and brant. When, 
for instance, first visited San Diego the fall 1880 its bay was fairly alive 
with water birds, especially brown pelicans, gulls, terns, and black brant. The 
latter were numerous and tame that they could killed with what, 
eastern sportsman, would have seemed ridiculous ease. the nineties, how- 
ever, found things had changed greatly, and the bay was almost barren 
bird life. 

Having once become somewhat familiar with the west coast from Wash- 
ington Lower California and become acquainted with its deep forests, its 
alluring mountain fastnesses, and its beautiful valleys, became the 
aspirations, and looked forward the time when should able 
devote some years life study its varied ornithology and the 
publication one more volumes it. But 1891 ill health, which con- 
tinued for several more years, dispelled these dreams along with some others. 
This, however, regret the less, California has been exceptionally fortunate 


the number and character the men, many sprung from its own soil, who 
have taken the work dreamed of, and are carrying with marked zeal 
and ability. their hands content leave it, though not without 
occasional regretful glance backward. 


SPEND THE YEARS 1891-1892 CALIFORNIA 


1891, the result attack grippe, health gave way com- 
pletely, and for time was unable work any kind. spent the years 
1892, 1893 and 1894 California, being chiefly engaged, when able work 
all, the collection Indian linguistic material for the Bureau Ethnology. 
1892 spent several months Witch Creek, San Diego County, part the 
time under the hospitable roof Frank Stephens, the well collector 
birds and mammals. Here collected several hundred birds, many plants for 
the National Herbarium, and good many snakes and lizards, the 
type Xantusia henshawi, pretty little nocturnal lizard. But 1893 was 
ask for indefinite leave absence. 


(To continued) 
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NESTING THE DUSKY POOR-WILL NEAR SAUGUS, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
VAN ROSSEM and HOOPER BOWLES 
WITH ONE PHOTO 


probable that the majority are acquainted with most the Poor- 
wills, even within their regular ranges, mainly from their weird calls that 
come shortly after dusk. consider ourselves fortunate are 
able even occasionally flush one the birds, and thus obtain fleeting 
glance two they disappear through the underbrush. Among their favor- 
ite haunts seem the sides canyons where there heavy growth 
wild and white sage; and was such locality that van Rossem 
was fortunate enough discover the nest and eggs that are described this 
paper. not infrequently the case with some our best finds, the col- 
lector was not even thinking birds the time, being hot pursuit rare 
butterfly instead. Dashing through the thick brush nearly stepped upon 
the sitting bird, which flushed from her eggs almost between his feet. was 
natural enough, the butterfly continued down the canyon unmolested, and the 
ardent entomologist, upon retracing his steps the spot where the bird had 
made its unexpected appearance, was promptly transformed into most en- 
oologist. 

attempt whatever seemed have been made constructing nest, 
the eggs lying the bare ground among pebbles, the shade some 
dense brush that bordered upon small open space, may seen the 
companying illustration. Only one the parent birds was evidence and, 
after flushing from her eggs, she returned twice while van Rossem was the 
nest. The date was April 18, 1919, which time the was only 
slightly This much the earliest any set that have been able 
find recorded, June and early July being dates for the very few previously 
taken. 

This set eggs Phalaenoptilus nuttalli californicus, two number, was 
sent unblown Hooper Bowles, Tacoma, Washington, whose collection 
the present writing. good supply the materials upon which the eggs 
were laid accompanied them, for nothing shows off set eggs 
better advantage than the materials upon which the bird placed them. This 
always true from viewpoint, and usually from point 
view well. 

majority the descriptions that are given for eggs the various 
forms the Poor-will, the color stated white, without markings, some- 
times with pinkish tinge. However, such was means the with the 
set eggs under discussion. Before blowing, the ground color was strong 
salmon pink; but this, after blowing, turned clear, glossy, pinkish white, 
strongly suggesting eggs the Merrill Parauque (Nyctidromus albicollis mer- 
rilli), although the pink the Poor-will eggs showed closer approach sal- 
mon. Around the larger ends was rather dense wreath lavender and dusky 
spots and dots, making the eggs look exceedingly like the marked eggs some 
small petrel. fact that what the present owner thought they were first, 
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the box was opened before the explanatory letter arrived for reading. 
will always matter for regret that the eggs were not photographed soon 
after blowing, the course time many the smaller dots have faded out, 
leaving only comparatively few spots and dots show where the heavy 
wreath was once located. The strong pinkish tinge has also very largely gone, 
spite the fact that the eggs have been carefully kept from exposure 
the light. However, comparing them with such pure white eggs those 
the Stephens Whip-poor-will (Antrostomus vociferus macromystar), eggs 
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Fig. 10. EGGs AND NESTING SITE THE Poor- 
WILL. 


any the woodpeckers, the pinkish tinge marked evidence. 

shape the eggs the Dusky Poor-will are decided oval, almost equal- 
rounded the two ends, although the smaller egg comes very abrupt 
and small point. dimensions this set eggs measures inches 1.05x.77 
and 1.00x.76, being very much smaller than the eggs any other goatsucker 
that nests within the borders the United States. 

Tacoma, Washington, December 13, 1919. 
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BRYANT MARSH SPARROW UPON THE HILLS 


JOSEPH MAILLJARD and JOHN MAILLIARD 
WITH TWO PHOTOS 


probably the lack evidence the contrary the breeding grounds 

the Bryant Marsh Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis bryanti) have 

been generally assumed confined salt marshes and their imme- 

diate vicinity, within few feet sea level. late years, however, reports 

have been coming sparrows apparently this form that were found 

elevations. article drawing attention this appeared among the notes 

which the hope was expressed that the matter would taken bird stu- 
dents and thoroughly investigated. 

this limitation breeding ground set eggs taken 

Chas. Allen Black’s Mountain, Marin County, California, Apri! 1877. 

and identified him the time that the Western Savannah Sparrow 


Fig. 11. spot, 400 FEET ELEVATION, TOMALES MARIN 
CALIFORNIA, WHERE THE BRYANT MARSH SPARROW WAS TAKEN THE BREED- 
ING SEASON. 


(Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus) the capture the male parent, which 
regarded being that form, was allowed remain for many years with- 
out special investigation. Unfortunately Mr. Allen disposed elsewhere the 
parent bird and has not yet been located, spite the request for in- 
formation concerning contained the article above referred to; that this 
record has always been considered unique, though unsatisfactory. The prob- 
able clearing this matter, outlined below, has proved most gratifying. 

May 31, 1917, while our way back from trip Tomales Point, 
which forms the southerly side Tomales Bay, Marin County, California, and 
while still the backbone the ridge which tapers off into the point, several 
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Passerculus were seen our party and five captured. These appear in- 
separable from Passerculus sandwichensis 

further investigations were made until May 12, 1919, when spe- 
cial trip was made the same ridge, where many these sparrows again were 
noted. Sixteen specimens were taken, all them being identified bryanti. 
Among these, three females proved either laying about lay, while 
one young male was more than fledgling. Although actual nests 


Fig. 12. MARIN CALIFORNIA, WHICH 
THE NEST WAS TAKEN ALLEN, AND TOP WHICH 
LITTLE TOOK Bryant MARSH SPARROW 1919. 


were discovered, such evidences breeding that locality seem practically 
beyond dispute. 

August 23, 1919, again visited the ridge and many Passerculus were 
noted, the twenty-four specimens taken, six juveniles, being identi- 
fied bryanti, the former cases. 

This ridge runs parallel to, and the entire length of, Tomales Bay. from 
the shores which rather abruptly rises, places elevation 500 
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600 feet, terminating Tomales Point, which forms the headland next above 
the well known Point Reyes. Except the very head Tomales Bay there 
little marsh land sea level, the water coming close the bluffs. 
the commencement this ridge interesting growth Bishop pine (Pinus 
muricata), under which grows salal (Gaultheria shallon) great 
gives way open tops rule, the canyons either side being wooded, 
brushy, both. 

The open ground the top places given over patches brush, 
and some large areas are covered the yellow lupine which, the height 
blossoming, gives great charm the Springs water exist here 
and there, and one the areas where most the sparrows were found there 
quite marshy spot, even well into the summer. The accom- 
panying photograph intended show the type country which this 
sparrow not only thrives, but apparently breeds. The estimated elevation 
the shown the photograph about 400 feet, and the distance from 
the nearest salt marsh five miles. 

August 1919, the ascent Black’s Mountain was made, and the 
presence Passerculus established there, even the summit. The only speci- 
men actually secured was taken Luther Little, the time assistant curator 
the Department Ornithology the California Academy Sciences, and 
proved identical with the Tomales Point birds, far its worn plumage 
would allow judge. this date presumably was too early the season 
for the appearance migrants seems fair conclude that this specimen 
the same form that taken Allen parent the nest above alluded to. 

The photograph reproduced herewith will show the character Black’s 
Mountain, the altitude which, aneroid, 1140 feet. Its from 
the salt marsh Tomales Bay about four miles. 

have carefully compared the specimens taken these several 
sions with many examples the Bryant Marsh Sparrow from elsewhere, but 
can find material differences. Special care has been taken with the meas- 
urements these specimens, well with the many others examined from 
the San Francisco Bay, Santa Cruz and Humboldt Bay regions known 
The measurements the Tomales Point birds easily fall within the 
extremes the groups from these other localities, and the averages are too 
close amount anything. The latter groups show some slight differences 
their averages, might expected from the small numbers measured— 
from four ten being arranged each group according sex, date and 
ity—but not enough taken into consideration. 

color and shading the individuals each group differ among them- 
selves quite extent, and vary good deal with the time year; but the 
specimens from Tomales Point cannot distinguished, far are able 
determine, any these characteristics, from those from the other regions 
mentioned and which have been positively identified bryanti. The only pos- 
sible exception the case three immature females from Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, taken September and which are rather deeper and more 
sort reddish brown shade than any the Tomales Point birds, but they 
differ this same way from any our examples well, seems 
more difference associated with stage immaturity than anything else. 
Our latest Tomales Point birds were taken August 23, but seemed older than 
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these September the younger they are the deeper seems their 
shading. 

During the season 1920 hope able locate some nests this 
species both Tomales Point and Black’s Mountain, and the readers THE 
may rest assured that they will duly advised through its columns 
suecess crowns our efforts. 


San Francisco, February 1920. 


RETURN THE DAKOTA LAKE REGION 
FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 
(Continued from page 26) 


THE SHELTER ISLAND LAKE 


GEM the Sweetwaters, which the beautiful water fowl have 
learned gather from far and near raise their young, offers rare 
opportunity for ideal State Bird Refuge; but now, the opening 

the hunting season, from being secure retreat where the birds are sure 
peace and plenty, the lake becomes center bombardment, its hunting lodge 
opening the most protected corner, where families were wont gather 
sunny afternoons feed and rest. wonder, then, that the good friend who 
first the lake, ardent bird lover who had long working 
protect the birds the state, should suggest unable prevent the dese- 
this natural sanctuary, should make trip the protected shores 
Island Lake, near the Turtle Mountains, the beginning the open season. 

she told me, Chicago man who had retained his boyish interest the 

birds the region, had bought fifty feet shore line lake two miles long. 
Two years after had completed his purchase, unfortunately, the lake had 
gone dry, and for five six years grain and hay had been raised the bot- 
but this year, although seeded barley, the lake was full water, large 
numbers Ducks were already there, and with the northern flight was ex- 
pected that, former years, one would see ‘‘more birds than 

Although could not stay see the northern flight, the day before the 

hunting season opened started what proved three day’s automobile 
trip from Sweetwater Lake across the prairies the Turtle Mountains and 
then back Island Lake. After spending the summer foot the prairies 
was exhilarating and mentally enlarging go, map hand, bowling rapidly 
along over the level miles, telling off town after town—Webster, Garski, Stark- 
weather, Cando, and Zion Dunkard settlement)—their relative importance 
shown their grain elevators, some which were filled from farms two 
three thousand acres; send the Sparrows flying from the narrow strips 
prairie flowers between the road and the harvest fields, strips whose purple 
asters and wild sunflowers made purple and gold; look off small 
lakes blue the sky, wavered over white-breasted Gulls; and look far 
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away either side the level horizon whose line was interrupted the 
smoke threshing engines and their output, beautifully modelled, delicately 
tinted straw stacks. 

Striking features the straw stacks made, dotting the harvest 
fields from road horizon, their varied crater-like outlines suggesting the cin- 
der cones California and Arizona, with the parallellism light ejected 
and pummice—deposited obedience the vagaries the 
wind. What pleasure study their forms and enjoy their soft straw colors 
sped by! Perhaps from their western suggestion this big prairie, 
was easy imagine the hazy cloud lines along the horizon snowy mountain 
ranges and snow-capped peaks, far, far away. 

When finally turned away from purple line the northwest, said 
the Juniata Hills, turned toward purple line the northeast that 
rapidly developed into round wooded hills glacial drift known the Turtle 
Mountains. Passing through Rolette, where French names signs corrobor- 
ated the statement that the section had been settled French and Indians, 
came back the hunting season with jolt, being told that seventy dollars 
worth ammunition had been sold hunters the night before! The migrat- 
ing Bank and Barn Swallows that encountered were fortunately desid- 
erata the hunters, but probably much the ammunition had already been 
expended the mountains; for when, above Dunseith, wound around 
among the wooded hills full the promise autumnal beauty and came upon 
lovely blue woodland lakes, their waters and shore were bare life. 

After summer the open prairie, these wooded hills with their olive- 
skinned cottonwoods, their white-barked aspens, and their homelike elms and 
box elders showing touches yellow and brown, their red-fruited mountain 
ash and thorn-apple, their enriching masses purple asters and goldenrod, to- 
gether with their unexpected little lakes, were most grateful and satisfying. 
the road wound through the woods, our surprise, came upon at- 
tractive little hay slough arm timber, the voices the hay- 
makers reaching they built their stack the flat bottom. Just 
beyond came the most charming lake all that saw, beautiful body 
quiet water, within the seclusion the woods; its low tree border reflected 
the lake, small clouds standing stationary above it. Would that might 
see when the fall colors were reflected their full glowing richness! Se- 
questered bays leading back suggested intimate outlets wandering away into 
the golden privacy the autumnal woodland; curving sandspits offered cool 
unruffled pools for diving water while the farther reaches the lake, 
black tule marsh afforded safe shelter for tender young. few Grebes were 
diving along shore and string Ducks rested safe distance out the 
lake, but the hunters had already been that way and while shots disturbed 
the quiet the beautiful place, few its startled tenants had returned, and 
those were sadly watchful. 

While few the hill birds, such Chewinks, Juncos, and White-breast- 
Nuthatches were seen, the most notable bird found the mountains was 
Sandhill Crane, discovered friends the shore remote, unnamed 
lake the woods. The great pink-capped grayish brown bird, standing about 
four feet high, held its ground for few moments, but then, too much alarmed 
this invasion its secret haunts, took flight, going off with long neck out- 
stretched. old man the mountains who also saw it, remarked sententious- 
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ly, ‘‘They used lots but you don’t see many like you uster.’’ 
Splendid great birds! May the gods the hunted preserve their remnant! 
Protected though they now are law, they afford altogether too good tar- 
get for those who buy seventy dollars worth ammunition one night! 

Although the hunters find fox and coyote and even timber wolves here 
now, difficult realize that these low-timbered gentle looking hills 
moose and grizzly bear used roam will; but such the testimony the 
old hunters. One them told that half breed actually killed three grizz- 
lies here one day, and that farmer going the mountains for load 
wood found one asleep and killed with axe. 

leaving the mountains for Island Lake, came out the timber 
the crest the hills had expanding view down over the wide prairie, 
wide that curiously enough its horizon suggested the blue distant line 
hills that had seen when first looking from the prairie the mountains. 
While Island Lake now harbors only game birds, white-bearded 
whose house spent week, told that thirty years ago, antelope used 
run along the shores the lake. ‘‘There were lots antelope,’’ said, 
all over the prairie where nobody was living.’’ Ruminating over the 
memory, the patriarchal Scot exclaimed, ‘‘in the air-ly days this was rightly 
the sportsman’s paradise. Oh, you could have idea the amount 
game there unless you saw it! I’ve seen Geese thick that forty 
west here that they hadn’t room light. There was awful lots Crane 
them days, too,’’ added. They were indeed abundant very de- 
structive. The finest barley the old man ever saw, when threshed yielded only 
twenty-five bushels, for, said, ‘‘it had all been danced out the 
Summing all up, reminiscently, Crane and Geese used 
come the hundreds—till the lake went dry—that put them away.”’ 

About twenty years ago, the old Seot told me, could row boat from 
the north end Island Lake the south end Grass Lake, distance 
about nine miles. that time the long wooded ridge which gave the lake its 
name and which found Crow roost, made two islands, each quarter 
mile long; but now the ridge connected with the mainland the north, 
and the water shallow that many places mat-like patches pale green 
grass add beautiful note contrasting color the rich ultra-marine water. 
Straw stacks rising from the middle the lake suggested seal rocks, the Ducks 
climbing them sit. Their dotted lines the side stack looked 
surprisingly uniform until saw the Ducks file from the water and stop, 
each his own tracks. Some course perambulated about, but the effect 
lines was notable. 

Hundreds Ducks were scattered over the lake, feeding hidden its 
marshy borders resting flocks single species the open water. From 
the green cover strip marsh front one day, were astonished 
have great flock Mallards suddenly rise, and with white outer tail feath- 
ers showing, fly off more distant shelter. They, like most the Ducks seen, 
were still the brown eclipse plumage, but some near the middle September 
were already beginning ‘‘color up’’. Among others, Mallard brought 
from unprotected lake, showed some green feathers coming his head. 
One the largest flocks seen the open water suggested Pintails, 
solidly were they massed. They sat facing us, looking like bed mush- 
rooms, brown top, lighter below. Being used seeing people coming for 
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the cows, they let creep along the fence near enough make sure that their 
flock was almost unmixed. Occasionally one, perhaps sentinel, would stretch 
long neck look us; and finally they all rose and flew. Enormous 
flocks Blue-winged Teal also shifted back and forth watched, the blue 
wing patches showing well they soared down their spread wings. 

Suddenly black looking Hawk with face stripe, apparently Duck 
Hawk, flew swiftly and our horror darted down and seized Coot. 
rose fly off with it, the Coot slipped from his claws, when, swinging 
around with the swift wing beats Falcon, the little Hawk flew down again, 
bringing what was probably another Coot, this time successfully flying off 
with fence bordering the lake. When followed, carried his quarry 
still farther away, and proceeded with his meal. Meanwhile discovered two 
fence posts apparently frequented Marsh Hawk, remains rabbit’s 
foot and pieces ground squirrel skin were found, good evidence, the Duck 
Hawk feeds almost birds, while the Marsh Hawk feeds mainly 
mammals, 

While the swiftness and dash the blackish Duck Hawk doubtless ex- 
plained his surprising the Coot, wondered had been helped the fact 
that the waterfowl were used the presence dark-bodied Crows which had 
roost the island, and some which the moment were drinking the 
shore close the scene the tragedy. That the Ducks not discriminate 
too nicely was suggested when they acted afraid Marsh Hawk whom 
they generally pay attention, apparently because the Hawk flying 
around the vicinity had upset their nerves. 

Shovellers and Canvasbacks were easily recognized among the brown 
hordes, and from neighboring lake two beautiful Green-winged Teal were 
brought Eared, and perhaps Horned Grebes, Bittern, Black- 
Night Herons, and Killdeer were seen along Island Lake, and what 
was probably Sora was heard, late though was. Kildeer notes were heard 
over-head, one day, and nine swift travelling birds came sight, but 
turned watch their retreating forms, the nine white spots faded out the 
sky. Others were heard friend moonlight night, passing over 
their long journey. 

Besides the common birds noted the other lakes during the summer, 
such Goldfinches, Vesper Sparrows, Yellow Warblers, Barn Swallows, Cat- 
birds, House Wrens, Meadowlarks, Crows, Red-winged Blackbirds, Mourning 
Doves, and Flickers, Nighthawk, White-breasted Nuthatch, and Yellow- 
rumped Warbler were seen, together with three Turkey Vultures that circled 
around the sky low enough for note the black and gray pattern the 
underside their wings. Two brown Marsh Hawks, apparently young the 
year, frequently came close sat quietly beside their hunting 
grounds, and one them once gave thin, whistled pebe, pebe, flew to- 
ward its brother. Forever beating the marshes, the appropriateness their 
name was felt strongly this lake region. 

The familiars the lake region, the Franklin Gulls, abounded here 
elsewhere. one place plowed ground saw what distance took for 
slough filled with white water, but which approach proved solidly massed 
Gulls! Sweetwater, the Gulls drifted across the country sunset toward 
some favorite lake where they could safely spend the night. Hundreds were 
met with our pasture flying, perhaps rather sauntering, back and forth, 
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some quite near the ground, though this time they did not appear feed- 
ing, but merely loitering their way. 

saw some the lakes where they might gone, our trips over 
the prairie, the family Ford. For the intelligent young farmer who, not 
long from Scotland, read his Burns only true Scot often took off the 
edge the day’s work for the capable makers oat cakes short jaunts 
the station three miles away, now bag grain traded out another 
town equally distant, was the excuse for the exhilarating drive. Sometimes 
raced past farms and villages, the talk drifted the local sects, number- 
ing among them Dunkards, Amish, and and were told that the 
self-denying Amish wear hooks and eyes instead decorative buttons; wear 
untrimmed, dresses—a child solid happy red hoped marked 
escape from the spirit sadness—build barns without cupolas, and, worst 
all, own automobiles! most elaborate cupola seen barn, imag- 
ined celebrated escape the sect the less rigid Mennonites, whose num- 
bers, were amused hear, some the Amish are withdrawing—that they 
may buy automobiles! One the Amish men was going about the neighbor- 
hood with threshing outfit and when our turn came and the cook with 
its Sioux cook was established our front yard—smoke coming out its stove 
pipe and roller towel hanging from its outside wall—rain kept the men from 
work and was glad see the long-bearded puritanical Amish looking 
indulgently while his men passed the time playing quoits. Surely there was 
lurking sin this! 

When errand about the threshing gave moonlight drive the beau- 
tiful blue Twin Lakes, heard the news that flock Geese had 
already gone over—‘‘T heerd them holler’’, the neighbor said testimony— 
and added that the lake had been visited seven white Pelicans for week 
the opening the hunting season. 

Before leaving had the good fortune have visit from the Pelicans 
our own lake. When out walking just before sunset happened glance 
and discovered flock about forty the superb white birds the sky. 
joy they flew down the lake, lighting out the middle the clear 
open water opposite the Crow roost the wooded island Walking 
across screen trees the edge the lake watched them quite un- 
observed, long could stay. The setting sun lit their file, line 
great white birds with orange pouches, while the dark forms Ducks spotted 
the surface the lake and two inquiring ones swam near the white proces- 
sion satisfy their curiosity. The procession faced, now north, now south, now 
west, and filed dignified silence one the great birds would 
sionally lean forward and plunge his bill the hilt. But the last low 
rays the sun were touching the green bases the tules below the Crow 
roost, the Crows were restlessly flying around trying get settled for the 
night, and reluctantly started home, facing the sky red and gold, and the 
soft clouds its afterglow. 

Early the next morning friend and hurried down the lake, and 
our great satisfaction were able watch the Pelicans for hour before 
they left. They were evidently getting ready start their morning flight 
high through the sky distant feeding ground, for they spent their 
time sunning themselves, stretching their wings, and drilling (swimming) 
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close procession, back and forth well practiced unison, for better team 
work the sky. Back and forth they swam over beat only few rods long, 
running from opposite the Crow roost the island point opposite fox- 
tail bank the shore below. the end the line they would break ranks 
and ride case, doubtless avoid the difficult maneuver wheeling. When 
ease they opened their close ranks, each doing what pleased for the mo- 
ment, some with heads erect and bills drawn in, some preening head down 
and bill extended two three, perhaps, the end the line 
fishing desultory manner, the sun lighting their orange throat patches 
while, most picturesque sight all, one occasionally stretched out his black- 
bordered wings the full extent their ten feet, canopying the heads 
long row his brothers. 

After being ease for few moments, those the north front would 
start and the line straighten, the birds ‘‘falling in’’, nearly could see, 
ranks two; after which they would start off, swimming slowly, silently, 
like the white swan Lohengrin. Once the flock split, the two parts swim- 
ming opposite directions, two’s. But their one idea seemed good 
team work, and back the two divisions swam till they faced each other, which 
one division made right-about-face and the restored file again swam ahead 
Another time when opposite the foxtail bank, one the end started 
fish; but when the middle ranks broke and started back toward the Crow 
roost, the fisherman turned and followed, quickly the will 
the majority. brother one time mounted rock and stood 
for few moments looking like giant the others swam below. But then, 
compelled the socialistic law that governed them all, raising his wide 
wings flapped back down the line, striking figure, his bright orange feet 
showing, his immense black-bordered wings flapping over the white ranks till 
again took his place the procession. 

one time the great birds shook out and ruffled the feathers their 
wings till they suggested Swans with plumes high their backs—possibly 
let the sun in—and nearly the whole line rode for some time this unusually 
beautiful pose. For hour two the great birds kept their maneuvers— 
attention, dress, two’s, ease. times the whole file 
would face us, then all face the island opposite; then all north, then all south, 
swimming back and forth—swimming slowly, silently, close, white pro- 
cession, sometimes mirrored the lake. 

Finally, however, the leader rose angle, and after little hesitation, 
surprised the action, one and then another rose along the line fol- 
low his behest and, wholly unconscious our around almost 
over our heads with swish, swish, their enormous wings, the sun the 
underside their bodies making them look almost saffron, and their bills and 
feet orange. Swinging, circling, and mulling, they shifted their lines rap- 
idly was difficult count them, gradually rising higher and higher, going 
through the sky beyond our field vision. That night again went down 
the lake hoping that the Pelicans might return, hiding ourselves the yel- 
lowing willows lit warmly the setting sun. lovely golden light lay 
over the marsh, turning the green mats vivid green, the bases the stalks 
golden warming the trees the island, especially the cottonwoods 
the Crow roost, and beyond lighting the straw-colored stubble 
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above, turning the edges the rolls clouds buff. passing Marsh Hawk 
tilted catching the light that his breast glowed warm rufous. Coots 
grated, Mallards quacked, and Eared Grebes gave their soft hoy-wp. 
The buffy clouds turned soft veiled salmon. Squad after squad 
Crows flew over the lake till several hundred had gone the roost. High 
the sky small band Gulls straggled over. Then the bright sunset colors 
faded the east the dull soft pinks and blues presaging night. Our 
cans would return more; they had passed seek other waters. 
(To continued) 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Trumpeter Swan Breeding Yellowstone Park.—During the past summer found 
nest the Trumpeter Swan (Olor low island lagoon northeast 
Lewis Lake, Yellowstone National Park, containing five whitish eggs. Other signs 
the swans were seen various times during the summer. September 1919, again 
visited this section and found five Trumpeter Swans (the two parents and three nearly 
grown young that were then large enough fly well) the lagoon and later flying and 
uttering their far-reaching calls. 

previous years have seen Trumpeter Swans here and acting such way 
that believed they were breeding, but believe that this the first authentic record 
for the Park. 

Mr. Smith, Fish Commissioner, reports that July 16, 1919, visited 
small, unnamed lake lying south Delusion Lake, Yellowstone National Park, and found 
therein pair swans with six young about the size teal and swimming actively. 
This was probably another family, the two localities are eight miles apart direct 
line.—M. SKINNER, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, January 28, 1920. 


Bohemian Waxwing Southeastern December 21, 1919, Mrs. 
Swarth and were travelling between the Grand Canyon and Pasadena. the little 
desert station Danby, California, some fifty miles west Needles, the Santa 
railroad, two Bohemian Waxwings (Bombycilla garrula) were seen. Although this 
sight identification, and from train, have hesitancy placing record, with 
certainty that the birds seen were Bohemian Waxwings and not the smaller Cedar Bird. 
The train stopped few minutes that point, and the birds were seen quite close 
range from the observation They were first noted flying past, and they lit 
cottonwood some twenty thirty yards from the track. They were plain sight, and 
their call notes were heard also. had but recently seen the species under most favor- 
able conditions for observation (see 80), the bird’s life was sufficiently 
fresh memory enable feel certain regarding the minor differences distin- 
guishing the Bohemian Waxwing from the Cedar Museum Verte- 
Zoology, Berkeley, California, February 1920. 


Golden Eagle Porterville, California—On January 1920, Golden Eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetos) flew down between two houses the thickly settled part Porter- 
ville, apparently exhausted condition. Two men happened along, and, taking hold 
each wing, led away for four blocks. was placed large shed and then given 
the writer. After several days began eat, and now seems out the stupor 
was first. The only explanation could make account for its condition was 
that might have been eating poisoned squirrels. might, perhaps, have come con- 
tact with electric line, but the former explanation seems more apt correct.—L. 
Porterville, California, January 16, 1920. 


Southerly Nesting Records the Arctic Tern Southeastern Alaska.—During the 
summer 1915 numerous Arctic Terns (Sterna paradisaea Briinnich) were observed 
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about Taku Inlet, southeastern Alaska, and particular over the sand flats between salt 
water and the “dead” glacier (Norris Glacier) couple miles back. They were obvi- 
ously breeding although one hasty search failed locate either nests young. The 
following year May 29, 1916, the summit small rock islet shallow glacial 
lake front Twin Glaciers, tributary the lower Taku River, found first nest 
the Arctic Tern, containing three-eggs. The nest was protected place between 
small boulders and was made wholly the lichens that are common the rocks and 
flats near the glaciers. this same islet which not more than eighty feet long and 
torty wide, were two nests Short-billed Gull (Larus brachyrhynchus) and one Glau- 
cous-winged Gull (Larus glaucescens), and the remnants Scoter nest. 

Later the day friend and myself couple hours search the bare sand 
flats front Norris Glacier counted over fifty nests the Arctic Tern, almost all 
which contained two eggs although there were three nests three and few incomplete 
sets one. incubated sets were found. None the sets were any especially pre- 
pared nest other than mere depression the sand. few were close between rocks 
foot two diameter but the majority were not closer than rod more any 
rock larger than one’s fist, any other landmark. 

July, 1916, the Situk River, near Yakutat, and 1917 again the Situk and 
the Alsek River, flowing into Dry Bay, Arctic Terns were common and obviously breed- 
ing although nests young birds were found the very brief time available for 
search. The fishermen the Situk stated that the Terns were nesting the sparsely 
covered grass flats. the Alsek they were undoubtedly nesting the low flats, 
scarcely more than bars, where the gulls were nesting 

various occasions when about the Stikine River flats and LeConte Bay, both 
near Wrangell, Arctic Terns have been seen and careful search will undoubtedly find 
them breeding the vicinity. Apparently the most likely places for them that local- 
ity are the small island, locally called Cony Island, the north side the 
Stikine Dry Pass, near the entrance LeConte Bay, and the low shore the right 
hand entrance the Bay. also possible that they might nesting the nearly 
bare rocks some distance above salt water the left hand shore near the LeConte Gla- 
cier. The finding Arctic Terns nesting this vicinity would record about one 
hundred and fifty miles farther south than southerly record the Taku Inlet. 

Since preparing the above Mr. Nelson has called attention the article 
Mr. Willett 1914, page 75) the supposed nesting the Arctic Tern 
the Taku Arizona, January 1920. 


Two Birds New the Lower Colorado River Region.—While collecting the 
Yuma valley the California side the Colorado River, during November and Decem- 
ber, 1916, collected the two following birds, which are worthy record: 

Lophodytes cucullatus. When crossing over small bridge that spanned irri- 
gation canal about three miles north Bard, Imperial County, California, November 
26, 1916, flushed duck that had been feeding the partially drained canal. 
shooting the bird proved Hooded Merganser. adult female and now 
number 820 collection. 

Toxostoma curvirostre palmeri. December 31, when starting out the late 
afternoon set line mouse traps, noticed Thrasher scratching the shady 
side neighbor’s wood pile. collecting the bird was surprised find 
Palmer Thrasher. This the first occurrence the species California. adult 
female, taken three miles north Bard, Imperial County, California, and number 
1020 San Diego, California, January 1920. 


Red Crossbills Berkeley, January 15, after several unsucccessful 
attempts get close view the Crossbills which had been present considerable 
numbers for week, happened upon flock eight ten old almond orchard 
near house. The trees were absolutely bare, but evidently some the nuts had fallen 
the ground and had escaped the small boys and the Bluejays. The Crossbills picked 
the almonds from the ground, flew into the trees and noisily pried open the shells 
with their bills. After eating the kernels they dropped the ground again search for 
ALLEN, Berkeley, California, February 1920. 
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Unusual Birds Garden.—The three closing months the year 1919 have 
been memorable ones the bird world garden. Never twenty-one years 
residence Los Angeles, have had many species early the season. October 
first large flock Cedar Waxwings (Bombycilla cedrorum) appeared pepper 
trees, several weeks earlier than usual. sure that heard them few days before 
this, also. the 24th October the first Robin (Planesticus migratorius 
arrived, soon followed large flock that still here (January 1920), eating 
pepper berries, drinking bird baths and singing the regular Robin song. 

November Mountain Chicka- 
dee was about for short time. The 
only other time that have had one 
the yard was two winters ago when, 
later the year than the present 
time, one was about for two three 
weeks. November 12, Crested Jay 
was 
seen. This was not garden but 
little farther the Arroyo Seco 
Pasadena (under California St. 
bridge); two these birds were 
yard January 13, 1920. 

November Slender-billed Nut- 
hatch (Sitta carolinensis aculeata) 
rested the elder tree, head down- 
ward, for about five minutes and 
scarcely budged when came out 
the porch near him. 

November male Phaino- 
pepla (Phainopepla nitens) appeared 
the pepper trees and came 
drinking basin. December and 
once day two later, female 
this species was about. have not 
seen her since, but the 9th the 
male was again seen and has been 
almost daily visitor ever since (up 
January 18, 1920), defying the Rob- 
ins the bird bath and withstanding 
the onslaughts the meddlesome 
Mockers. 

December Dusky Warbler 
(Vermivora celata sordida) visited 
food shelf. December flock 
Purple Finches were first noticed 
the yard. These birds are fond 
the fallen pepper berries well 
the fruit buds. They are still here 
and usually stay until March, 
least. 

Besides the birds mentioned, almost daily visitors garden are the Plain Tit- 
mice, Wren-tits, Kinglets, Audubon Warblers (which are not abundant usual), 
Spurred Towhee, Alaska Hermit Thrush, Gambel Sparrows, Black Phoebes, Anna Hum- 
mingbirds, Greenbacked Goldfinches, Willow Goldfinches, Mockingbirds, Linnets, An- 
thony Towhees, Song Sparrows, Bush-tits. Less frequent recent visitors are California 
Jays, Gnatcatchers, Chipping Sparrows, Flickers, California Woodpeckers (on posts along 
the walk), Willow Woodpeckers, Pasadena Thrasher, Valley Quail, and the despised Eng- 
lish Sparrows. 

For the last month the Waxwings have not been much evidence, although 
there are still plenty pepper berries, which are their especial WIL- 
LIAMS Myers, Los Angeles, California, January 18, 1920, 
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The Varied Thrush Wyoming.—Mr. Condit, well-known rancher 
Barnum, Wyoming, has presented the University Colorado Museum immature 
male Varied Thrush subspecies meruloides) taken his ranch 
Beaver Creek, near Barnum, the foot the Big Horn Mountains. find published 
record this species for the state Wyoming. Mr. Condit informs that there were 
about twenty-five thirty the birds, both sexes, presumably, from his account, 
all immature, and they remained about the ranch for over week after November 
1919. when the specimen hand was taken. This bird the northwest has long been 
known occasional straggler into distant territory, seemingly having regard 
all for the artificial lines established men separate political subdivisions the 
earth’s surface. There one record mature male for Boulder County, Colorado, and 
has been recorded from Kansas, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, etc. Whether 
this the true naevius meruloides should not dare say with the one specimen before 
me. The latter said nest Montana and eastern Oregon. With these facts mind, 
not surprising find the birds Wyoming, but its discovery there Mr. Condit 
one many illustrations additions scientific knowledge due the work and 
interest observing University Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, December 27, 1919. 


The Wood Ibis Winter Visitant Wood Ibis (Mycteria am- 
ericana) has been noted southern California only during the summer, seems 
desirable put record the presence least one small flock, numbering eleven 
individuals, the vicinity Calexico, Imperial County, during the last two days 
November, 1919. saw these birds twice (once close enough make identification ab- 
solute) while they were flying over, and the manager ranch stated that had 
seen the flock every few days during the past six weeks. there had been considerable 
cold weather with some ice previous this date, safe presume that the birds 
were not merely laggards from the regular summer invasion the species the Colo- 
rado Valley. This flock was reported have spent considerable time the alfalfa 
fields, which were not being irrigated because recent rains. regard this information 
coming from reliable source, and although this species not known feed 
grasshoppers, nor indeed anything which they not secure from the water, what 
else could they doing alfalfa field? not many years since this valley was 
put under cultivation, and has had very marked effect modifying the bird popu- 
lation. Although the winter nights are chilly, the days are decidedly warm, and would 
not surprise the Wood Ibis, well other species that have heretofore been con- 
sidered warm weather visitants, gradually decide resort this section throughout 
the Berkeley, California, January 1920. 


Gulls Following will recalled that some years ago there appeared 
article entitled “Goonies the Desert” (Grinnell, 1908, 
92), which the actions Ravens following train were compared those sea- 
birds the wake steamer. The present writer recently was reminded this com- 
parison circumstances comparable to, but still different from, either those just 
mentioned. The Union Pacific Railroad for some years past has crossed Great Salt Lake 
what known the “Ogden partly trestle and partly fill, which the 
track practically bisects the lake. the afternoon November 1919, while was 
sitting the observation platform the train started this crossing, number 
gulls were seen gathering from all sides. They fell behind just such way 
are used seeing them trail after the ferry boats crossing San Francisco Bay, and re- 
mained attendance until the lake was crossed, matter some hours. The train 
travelled slowly and the birds had difficulty keeping abreast it. Occasionally 
one lit telegraph pole for few moments and then overtook once more. None 
was seen to.garner any edibles thrown overboard, but presumably they reap har- 
vest this sort times. was odd combination—the attendance these maritime 
birds upon this conveyance the dry Vertebrate Zoolo- 
gy, Berkeley, California, February 1920. 
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The Blue Goose Bird California.—The first ascription Chen caerulescens 
California was made Belding (Zoe, 111, 1892, evidence given Belding 
was follows. 

“Two these geese were shot, one day, about February this year [1892], 
two hunters who were hunting together near Stockton. Mr. Shaw the game 
market kept one them exhibition long could, and then saved the head 
and neck, wings and legs. These fragments were all that saw the bird, and these 
sent Mr. Ridgway for identification. said was true Chen caerulescens—a 
juvenile.” 

Belding then goes say that had been his belief “for nearly ten years” that 
had “occasionally seen the plumage which attributed the adult, few which” 

Belding quoted (Fisher, Condor, xx, 1918, 56) having stated many years 
later, probably subsequent 1910, that had “often hunted geese Butte Creek and 
many times tried get the Blue Goose (caerulescens) but never succeeded far 
satisfied with the result. two that” “found the Stockton “sent 
wings and feet Mr. Ridgway, who identified the fragments caerulescens.” This 
statement, will seen, corroborates the main the earlier one. 

Cooke Biol. Survey bull. 26, 1906, 68) gave Belding’s Stockton record full 
recognition, and considered “apparently the only record west the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” Several other authorities about the same time likewise took this record 
face value. 

But Swarth (Condor, xv, 1913, was inclined consider the evidence the 
occurrence the Blue Goose California “rather weak” and goes point out, 
the basis recent case point, how the young the Lesser Snow Goose might 
misidentified the Blue Goose. Grinnell (Pac. Coast no, 11, 1915, 177) fol- 
lows Swarth, and places the Blue Goose bird California his “hypothetical 
list” the ground that Belding’s “record seems open question, more particularly be- 
cause absence confirmation”. And Grinnell, Bryant and Storer (Game Birds 
1918, 211) dispose the case rather summarily under “Lesser Snow Goose”. 

Now comes fresh evidence, which seems provide the needed “confirmation”: 
December 15, 1910, hunter the name Bud Watson killed “pinto” goose 
the King Ranch, eight miles west Gridley, Butte County. The bird passed into the 
possession Dr. Lemuel Adams, Oakland, and was mounted for him Hall, 
taxidermist that city. remained the possession Dr. Adams until December, 
1919, when was presented him the Oakland Public Museum. The Director that 
Museum, Mr. John Rowley, notified officer the California Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology this important acquisition, suggesting that his the bird 
Blue Goose might need verification. Accordingly, January 13, 1920, Eugene Law and 
Grinnell, carrying with them Eastern-taken specimen Chen caerulescens, visited 
the Oakland Public Museum, and satisfied themselves the correctness the determi- 
nation originally made Mr. Rowley. The two specimens proved identical all 
essential points. Through the courtesy Mr. Rowley, first published record now 
made this bird, which number 10/1446 the collection the Oakland Public Mu- 
seum, where open examination any time. The present writer has further 
communicated with Dr. Adams, who verifies the details capture just given. 

The upshot the matter is, then, that the Blue Goose has occurred California, 
The probabilities now are strong that Ridgway’s identification Belding’s “fragments” 
was correct, and further, that the latter’s impressions having observed the species 
California more than one occasion are worthy being taken into account. 

The status the Blue Goose California seems, therefore, follows: Rare 
winter visitant the Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley. Recorded definitely twice, 
Belding (loc. cit.) from the vicinity Stockton, about February 1892; and Grin- 
nell (present instance) from vicinity Gridley, Butte County, December 15, 1910.—J. 
GRINNELL, California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, January 15, 1920. 


Black and White Warbler Carpinteria, wish report the occur- 
rence Carpinteria, January 1920, the Black and White Warbler (Mniotilta 
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varia). The bird was observed continuously from 8:45 9:30 M., distance 
six thirty feet. The entire time was spent hunting over the bark the larger limbs 
and trunk live oak. the end the forty-five minutes flew another oak 
about one hundred feet away. Mr. Ralph Hoffman also saw the bird and can vouch for 
Carpinteria, California, January 27, 1920. 


Swan Hunt.—Hunters reported that Whistling Swans (Olor columbianus) were 
coming the Sweetwater Reservoir again. few were there last winter. Mr. Toms 
arranged with the caretaker take out try get specimen mount for the 
Natural History Museum, and drove out the reservoir December 10, 1919. The 
reservoir its present stage about quarter mile wide and mile and half 
long. first saw three swans standing the shore. The field glasses showed that 
they were all young the year passed on. Half mile farther were two 
bunches, five and six respectively, some each bunch being adult. The five were 
shore the head bay and appeared offer the best chance for shot. They flushed 
before got into the bay and passed such long range that failed reach them. 
All the swans the reservoir promptly left for San Diego Bay and turned back for 
the landing the dam. the way looked over the ducks sight see there 
were any not represented the Museum’s collection, but saw nothing wanted except 
two Canvasbacks, which collected. 

arrival the landing the caretaker’s helper asked had seen the flock 
twenty-three swans that had just passed over, going the reservoir. had been 
busy looking the ducks that had not seen the swans pass high overhead, 
ate our lunch and started after them. found them swimming about the upper 
part the reservoir. The caretaker landed Mr. Toms and rocky point where 
few square yards tules grew the edge the water, and then rowed across the reser- 
voir and the far side attempt get around the swans and drive them us. 
They flushed and flew past out range, and lit again quarter mile down the 
lake. The caretaker succeeded getting past them this time and turned the flock to- 
ward us. worked very slowly and one time the whole bunch stopped swimming 
and went sleep, heads down, but slight advance the boat awoke them and started 
them swimming toward us. Occasionally could hear low goose-like honk. have 
never heard this talking habit. The actions general were very like those geese. 
The swans were too suspicious come close the tules but swam past line long 
range. fired with buckshot and got one. was not fully mature but was very 
nice bird. Weight fourteen and half pounds, rather thin flesh. The stomach was 
full large seeds small bulbs with sprouts half inch inch long. Mr. Toms 
suggested that they might grains rice eaten the Sacramento Valley and not yet 
digested, but the grains looked too large for rice. Later, these “grains” were identified 
the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, tubers sago pondweed (Potamoge- 
ton pectinatus), abundant freshwater plant most marshes California. 

female Wood Duck sponsa) came decoys the Lower Otay Reservoir. 
San Diego County, December 1919. The hunter did not know what was and brought 
STEPHENS, San Diego, California, December 20, 1919. 


Large Flock Swans Wintering Santa the middle November, 
about dozen Whistling Swans (Olor columbianus) were observed small pond 
the Ranch Santa Barbara. December their number had increased forty- 
four. The pond protected and the resort for hundreds Horr- 
MANN, Santa Barbara, California, December 29, 1919. 


the Swan Increasing Numbers?—Whistling Swans (Olor may 
seen during the winter flocks considerable size suitable spots the central part 


the state, but there are few places the more southern sections where they are now 
considered all common. Small flocks are sometimes encountered where the sur- 


roundings are congenial, and slightly larger ones linger for short periods such places 
Warner’s Ranch, the mountains San Diego County. Swans occur off the coast, 
well, coming inland night feed, but, the whole, southern hunter considers 
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the fact worth telling about has encountered more than half dozen birds together, 
and during ten years field work, have never seen more than ten one time. Hence, 
was with considerable excitement that found flock hundred and fifty-one 
these birds and lone goose (presumably Branta canadensis canadensis) making them- 
selves home Crane Lake, which situated the upper end Antelope Valley 
Los Angeles County. examined them for some time through ten power glasses while 
most them were within hundred and fifty yards and the public 
though automobiles were passing continually, the swans were unconcerned, and while 
small company was sleeping the shore, the head and one foot each tucked out 
sight, others were standing their heads the shallow water, indulging violent 
altercations, craning their necks the fullest extent, rushing each other and making 
great racket. Still others were swimming about with necks curved into the character- 
istic posture. The scene called mind accounts the abundance game the old 
days and was sight that never expected witness.—A. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, January 1920. 


Unusual Conditions for Southern California.—The closing months the year 1919 
have proven especial interest bird students southern California because the 
greater less displacement number species birds from their average fall and 
winter ranges. hoped that all who have noted such unusual conditions will 
record their observations that some more comprehensive view the situation 
whole may attained. The following notes are offered contribution toward this 
larger view. 

August 29, male Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra rubra) summer plum- 
age came the fig tree yard the city Los Angeles. bird was twice 
seen and later secured. uttered the typical call note the species and seemed not 
all shy. The specimen was submitted the editors and was referred 
them the subspecies rubra. The only other record the subspecies for the state was 
from the same locality March the same year (Condor, 1919, 129). 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis) was noted August and 
later dates among the sycamores the Arroyo Seco within the city limits. The Golden- 
crowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa olivaceus) again spends the winter the city. Cali- 
fornia Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpureus californicus) were early arrival and 
were unusually abundant numbers. Sierra Red Crossbills were seen but will 
recorded others who took specimens. There have moved down from the Transition 
Zone, probably the adjacent mountains, number Mountain Chickadees (Penthestes 
baileyae), and colony Blue-fronted Jays (Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis) both 
which species have been the vicinity for some months. Two specimens the lat- 
ter species were taken from group five seen one time. 

Finally, December 22, adult male Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vesper- 
tina montana) was taken just outside the city limits near place. The specimen the 
darkest have ever seen. was feeding open hillside where some scrubby cascara 
and elder bushes chanced growing. was very fat and the crop was filled with 
the shelled kernels cascara Southern Branch, University Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, January 20, 1920. 


Notes From the Region Lake Tahoe.—At Grass Lake Glen Alpine Canyon, 
this summer, took specimen the Sierra Red Crossbill curvirostra bendirei) 
which had its crop two pupae some lepidopterous species. The pupae were more 
than ten millimeters length could not well have been taken mere accompani- 
ment other food. had supposed the crossbill limited its diet the seeds conif- 
erous trees. 

The distribution Leucosticte consistently given above timber line, that 
felt some surprise finding family the Dawson Leucosticte (L. tephrocotis daw- 
soni) elevation only 7800 feet, just below Lake Lucile (see Pyramid Peak quad- 
rangle). Abundant timber found above that point the immediate vicinity, and two 
juvenals were taken from small tamarack pine within fifty yards where adult 
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was found feeding about small snow bank. There was strong suggestion that the three 
birds constituted part family reared the immediate vicinity. The date was July 
15, 1919. 

was surprised also find two occasions the Western Gnatcatcher 
obscura) timber line Mount Tallac. Nine thousand feet pretty well 
for this species, commonly considered Sonoran. 

was further interested obtain specimen the Western Redtail bore- 
alis calurus) the timber deep canyon, and find its crop the remains full 
grown Douglas Chickaree (Sciurus douglasi albolimbatus). The Chickaree seldom 
seen the open. almost limited the denser timber. concept the Red- 
tailed Hawk was that plainsman—a bird the open country feeding upon the 
ground squirrel and the jack rabbit. take the Douglas Chickaree must have re- 
quired quickness wing action not generally conceded this rather heavy hawk.— 
Southern Branch, University California, Los Angeles, January 26, 1920. 


Some Winter Birds the Grand Canyon, Arizona.—Although the Grand Canyon 
visited each year thousands sight-seers, there has been almost nothing published 
about the birds that region. This may be, perhaps, because the all engrossing 
attractions, causing even the most confirmed bird lover abandon his hobby for 
the time being, because the relative scarcity bird life. However that may be, 
there seems have been but one paper published upon this subject, “List birds 
noted the Grand Canyon the Colorado, Arizona, September 15, 1889”, 
Hart Merriam (U. Dept. Agric., North American Fauna no. 1890, pp. 38-41). 

The present authors spent three days the Grand Canyon, December 18-20, 1919. 
Although our was short covered much ground and great variety 
could well done that period. arrived early the morning the 18th. That 
afternoon, through the courtesy Mr. Peters, Acting Superintendent the Grand 
Canyon National Park, were enabled join party was conducting into the Can- 
yon. descended the Hermit’s Rest Trail Hermit’s Rest Camp, where spent the 
night. The next day rode some nineteen miles the Canyon the Tonto Trail, 
the junction the latter with the Bright Angel Trail, which returned Tovar. 
day was devoted walks along the rim. 

Early the morning the 18th there had been rainstorm, but before noon the 
sky cleared and remained clear during the rest our stay. the rim the tempera- 
ture fell below freezing night, but the snow melted the sun during the day. The 
air was appreciably warmer down the Canyon. There was considerable snow the 
ground the rim, and extending downward into the Canyon over the first mile 
the trail. 

Astur atricapillus atricapillus. Eastern Goshawk. adult bird seen December 
18, close range, the rim the Canyon near the Hermit’s Rest Trail. 

Dryobates villosus leucothorectis. White-breasted Woodpecker. single bird, ob- 
served near Tovar Hotel, December 20. 

Dryobates scalaris cactophilus. Cactus Woodpecker. woodpecker was seen De- 
cember the Tonto Trail, about midway between Hermit’s Rest Camp and the Bright 
Angel Trail, flying from one agave stalk another. The surroundings and the appear- 
ance the bird were both strongly indicative this species, that although this 
more than “sight identification”, have doubt its accuracy. There record 
from point still farther northwest Arizona: confluence Beaverdam Creek and the 
Virgin River (Fisher, Fauna, no. 1893, 47). 

Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. Two more seen and heard near 
Tovar Hotel. 

Cyanocitta stelleri diademata. Long-crested Jay. Seen various points along the 
rim between Tovar Hotel and the Hermit’s Rest Trail. 

Aphelocoma woodhousei. Woodhouse Jay. Not numerous the last mentioned 
species, any rate not conspicuous. Not more than three four observed. 

Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke Nutcracker. While not abundant, some individuals 
this species could seen about the hotel and other buildings any time. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinyon Jay. Seen and heard various points 
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along the rim; one bird noted the Hermit’s Rest Trail about thousand feet below 
the rim. There was large flock (we estimated its size two hundred least) feed- 
ing about some stables not far from the hotel, and these birds were tame permit 
observation very close range. 

Passer domesticus. English Sparrow. Fairly abundant about the hotels and other 
buildings the railroad terminus. Not seen elsewhere. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Seen several points along the rim; not more than 
eight ten all told. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco. One male bird seen December 
flock black-headed was observed close range with field glasses. 

Junco oreganus shufeldti. Shufeldt Junco. Black-headed juncos the oreganus 
type were fairly numerous the woods along the rim the Canyon. Presumably they 
were mostly this subspecies, which common winter visitant throughout the state. 

Bombycilla Bohemian Waxwing. stepped from Tovar Hotel 
the morning our arrival, December 18, almost the first thing encountered was flock 
these birds. Our attention was first attracted the hissing call-note, and moment 
later flock fifteen Bohemian Waxwings swept past. They disappeared for few 
but came sight again little later and settled juniper nearby. There 
they set work gorging themselves upon mistletoe berries, quite unmindful our 
presence. approached cautiously until were almost directly under the tree. Then 
some the birds, moving about, came still nearer, until there were several within six 
eight feet. were close enough all the flock able distinguish the wax- 
tips the secondaries, well the distinctive chestnut-colored under tail coverts 
and the white yellow wing markings. watched them for ten minutes more, 
when something startled them and they left. 

There has been record the observation the Bohemian Waxwing Arizona 
since Cooper secured the one and only specimen taken the state the present 
time. That was Fort Mohave, January 10, 1861 (Cooper, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., 1861, 
122). Considering the small amount field work that has been done northern 
Arizona, especially winter, may well that this species relatively frequent 
occurrence there during the winter months. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. Ten twelve seen all told. Ob- 
served Hermit’s Rest Camp, along the Tonto Trail, and the rim. 

Catherpes conspersus. Canyon Wren. One seen Hermit’s Rest Camp 
and two three more along the Tonto Trail. The call note was heard constantly when 
the birds were encountered, but the loud song was not given any time. 

Sitta carolinensis nelsoni. Rocky Mountain Nuthatch. Several seen the timber 
along the rim. 

Sitta pygmaea Pigmy Nuthatch. Seen the timber the rim. 
large flocks were encountered, not more than three four individuals together. 

Baeolophus inornatus griseus. Gray Titmouse. Four pairs seen the woods 
within mile Tovar Hotel. Titmouse call-notes were heard several points along 
the Tonto Trail, down the Canyon, but the birds were not seen. 

Penthestes gambeli gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. More common than the last 
mentioned species. number were seen near the hotel, and others various points 
along the rim. 

Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. single Robin was seen 
the Indian Gardens, near the junction the Tonto and Bright Angel trails.—H. 
and WINIFERN Berkeley, California, February 1920. 


Albino Brown albino Brown Towhee (Pipilo crissalis 
was observed January 27, 1920, Rocky Hill, just two miles east Porterville, Califor- 
was with others the same species, one the most numerous birds found 
there. 

the same day and near the same place adult White-tailed Kite (Hlanus 
leucurus) was seen. The thickly wooded bottom lands the Tule River are nearby, 
doubt accounting for the presence this bird this particular place. They are occa- 
sionally seen there and are called the cattle men “devil Por- 
terville, California, January 30, 1920. 
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are struck with the cogency the sug- 
gestion made Mr. Leverett Mills Loomis 
the January, 1920, Auk (p. 91); namely, 
that the projected “Systema Avium” might 
well serve new Starting point for ornitho- 
logical names. This could done arbitari- 
ly, just with Linnaeus, 1758, action 
the International Zoological 
jority vote representatives the ornitho- 
logists the world would probably suffice 
initiate such action. Surely everyone 
yearns for permanency names! 


The report the Business Managers for 
1919 was presented both Divisions the 
Cooper Ornithological Club the February 
meetings and indicates healthy condition 
the Club’s finances. The cost produc- 
ing was the greatest its his- 
tory, and the receipts were greater than 
any year except 1916. Avifauna number 
was issued and has met with ready and ex- 
tensive sale. Sales back numbers and 
complete files were never active now, 
and applications for membership constantly 
exceed the lapses. total $4167.50 has 
already been pledged for the Endowment 
Fund and $1460.00 this amount has been 
received. Contributions this fund, more 
than almost anything else, spell encourage- 
ment business managers and editors alike, 
since denotes substantial appreciation 
past efforts behalf the Club and 
desire stabilize and perpetuate the foun- 
dation which, the last analysis, the 
productivity the organization must stand, 
namely, money print and distribute such 
contributions from time time become 


received gratifying number re- 
plies our request for editorial ‘‘ideas” 
the last November Conpor, enough show 
that good many persons are decidedly alive 
the interests our magazine. sum 
up, opinion seems pretty well agreed that 
the most interesting feature 
the “Field and Study” department, oth- 
words, that, upon receipt issue, the 
brief “Field and Study” items are read first. 
Second point interest are declared 
the personal biographies, and third, the 
accounts life histories particular birds. 
Last general interest comes the “annota- 
ted Our policy the future will 
modified measure the returns ob- 
tained. But will continue publish 
lists, when decided merit, and other mat- 
ter, such descriptions, which are primari- 
tion Tur serve medium for 
recording ornithology, well furnish 
articles “readable” character. Then 
too, the Editor must controlled largely 
the kind material presents the 


kind and quantity offered. The-ideal 
tion where large assortment availa- 
ble, from which can select the best. 


“Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Club” has been organized, with headquarters 
Seattle. The objects this club are “to 
promote social and fraternal relations among 
the working ornithologists and mammalo- 
gists Washington, Oregon, British Colum- 
bia and and “to promote interest 
the scientific study birds and mammals 
within the region named”. There cer- 
tainly need for club just this sort, and 
there are already located the Puget Sound 
district considerable number active nat- 
uralists give the undertaking impetus. 
predict successful future for it. Per- 
sons desiring further information concern- 
ing this organization should apply Mr. 
Hall, Director the State Museum, Uni- 
versity Washington, Seattle. 


Mr. Ernest Walker, until last fall sta- 
tioned Wrangell, Alaska, where was 
Inspector under the United States Bureau 
Fisheries, has now entered the service 
the Biological Survey, United States De- 
Phoenix, Arizona, and serving Warden 
under the Migratory-Bird Treaty and Lacey 
acts. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


REVISION THE SUBSPECIES PASSER- 
CULUS ROSTRATUS (CASSIN). Harry 
Oberholser. The Ohio Journal Science, 
vol. no. April, 1919, pp. 344-354. 

There are features quite apart from the 
systematic treatment the species here con- 
sidered that render this paper one excep- 
tional interest Californian bird students. 
The abundance the Large-billed Sparrow 
its winter home southern California 
has made still more tantalizing the mystery 
its breeding range, for seemed evident 
that the nesting grounds, though unknown, 
could not lie very far from our doors. 
While, regards the subspecies Passerculus 
rostratus, the author can contribute noth- 
ing our knowledge the nest eggs, 
maps the breeding range the basis 
specimens taken during what must the 
nesting season. 

Three subspecies Passerculus rostratus 
are here recognized, rostratus, breeding 
the head the Gulf California, 
Lower California and Sonora; guttatus, 
breeding the San Benito Islands, central 
western Lower California; and halophi- 
lus, breeding the mainland central 
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western Lower California. Passerculus sanc- 

The migrations performed 
and guttatus are pointed out the author 
“almost, not quite, among 
North American birds, for the movement 
both north and south from the breeding 
ground the winter home. The travels 
rostratus are especially curious. 
the individuals the typical subspecies win- 
ter its breeding area, but the great ma- 
jority begin, the middle August, 
leave their breeding ground, whence they 
move various directions, some them 
southeast along the Sonoran coast, others 
due south into Lower California, others west 
the northern part Lower California, and 
still others northwest the coast south- 
ern California, reaching the extremes 
their winter range almost simultaneously, 
and regularly becoming common Cape San 
Lucas and Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, least the first September.” 
There movement, however, directly 
north the northeast. 

should published journal that seen 
few ornithologists. Californian bird 
students particular will deeply inter- 
ested this study, but most them will 
doubtless have difficulty finding copy 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, Southern 
Division, was held the Museum His- 
tory, Science and Art, December 23, 1919, 
8:00 President Miller officiated, with 
other members attendance 
Messrs. Barnes, Chambers, Brown, Daggett, 
Dickey, Esterly, Hanaford, Hoffman, Palmer, 
Robertson, Trenor, van Rossem, and Wyman, 
and Mrs. Allen. Mrs. Wyman and Mas- 
ter Alden Miller were visitors. 

Minutes the November meeting were 
read and approved, while accumulation 
minutes the Northern Division was 
read title only. motion Mr. Robert- 
son, seconded Dr. Esterly, the Secretary 
was instructed cast electing ballot 
for those parties whose names were present- 
the previous meeting. New applicants 
were: George Tonkin, Boise, Idaho, Stan- 
ley Jewett; Turner McMullen, Camden, 
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New Jersey, Arden Edwards; and the 
following Lee Chambers: Albert 
McGrew, Seattle, Wash.; Powell, Fres- 
no; Girvin, Brawley; Horace Gun- 
thorp, Topeka, Kansas; Ralph Hoffmann, 
Santa Barbara; Frank Richmond, Centro. 

Names from the Northern Division, for ap- 
proval, were: Francis Harper, Washington, 
C.; Raymond Wheatley Moore, Washing- 
ton, C.; Mrs. Ernest Price, Piedmont; 
Harrison, Cambridge, Maryland; Lyle 
Fletcher, Norton, Kansas; Isabel Ames, 
San Francisco; Miss Elizabeth Hendren, Oc- 
cidental; Mrs. Pitcher, Haywards; Miss 
Bessie Lander, Exeter; Mrs. Edwin 
Mead, Berkeley; Miss Susan Mackay, 
Berkeley. 

motion Mr. Daggett, seconded 
Mr. Robertson, that the chair appoint com- 
mittee nominate officers for the coming 
year, President Miller named Messrs. Dickey, 
Chambers and Brown. 

The following resolution, already adopted 
the Northern Division, was read, and 
motion Dickey, seconded Dr. Es- 
terly, was 

Resolved, that permanent endowment 
fund created the Cooper Ornithological 
Club out all payments for life member- 
ships, heretofore received hereafter 
received, and out all moneys received for 
the purpose such fund. 

And further resolved that commit- 
tee three members, namely, Messrs. 
Eugene Law (Chairman), Lee Chambers, 
and Brazier Howell, hereby authorized 
solicit, collect and invest said moneys for 
this endowment, the securities vested 
the name one the other the com- 
mittee “Trustee for the Cooper Ornith- 
Said committee shall make 
annual report such funds shall 
been collected, include statement 
the disposition both principal and inter- 
est. 

And further resolved that the in- 
come from such endowment fund shall 
used for publication purposes connection 
with and Paciric Coast AvI- 
FAUNA 

Formal business ended, there followed the 
usual period general discussion, compari- 
son recent observations, and inspection 
study skins, during which Judge Barnes re- 
ported success breeding the Blue Goose 
captivity. interesting horned owl, 
taken most extraordinary manner, was 
exhibited Mr. van Rossem. 
Wyman, Secretary. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one 
advertising notice each issue free. Notices over ten lines will charged for 
the rate ten cents per line. For this department, address Lez 
Rock, Los Angeles 


Hudson Bay region next season; either 


shares, full partner, salary part 
spoils. Must make good. bird skin. 
Also have for sale the nine rare volumes 
Ibis, 1874 1883, and the proceedings the 
Zoological Society London, 1860, bound. 
cash; will exchange for bird skins sets 
eggs. Also desire purchase first class 
collection Western bird skins and sets 
port News, Va. 


from birds’ nests. For 
particulars apply Hon. CHARLES 
Arundel House, Kensington 
Palace Gardens, London, England. 


For and Oologist, vol. 
all but numbers and 11; vols. 17, 
complete, index lacking each volume 
well bound; vol. 18, unbound. Also vol. 
except number (Nov., 1882) and index; 
and vol. except numbers and 12. Os- 
Wanted purchase—Oologist, vols. 31, 
and 34, unbound, various numbers 
these volumes. Wilson Bulletin, nos. 13, 
29, 37, 42, 44, 66, 68, 69, 82, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, 


“Birds the Cape 
“Land Birds the Pacific District”; Lat- 
tin’s “Oologist”, vol. and vol. no. 4.— 


For gauge Fox 
hammerless gun, absolutely new, best condi- 


tion, with case, reloading tools and rod, $35. 


auxiliary for extra long shell fitted 


for this gun included for $5.00 
Valentine, Nebraska. 


For copies “History the 
Birds Kansas”, Goss; 692 pp., 
plates, new; $5.50 each, 
ACE 1525 College Ave., Topeka, 
Kans. 


“Birds of. North and 
Middle America”, vols. and paper covers 
preferred; must good condition. Will 
pay reasonable cash 
sty, Taunton, Mass. 


American Fauna, nos. 
11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 25, 27, 28, 29.— 
Clay Ave., San Diego, 
Calif. 


TREBLE EXCHANGE Value other material 
for any sets the raptores, take, col- 
lected between 1895 and 1903. Any one desir- 
ous returning such sets kindly mail copy 
data Ray, Belmont Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


sets with all indexes: 
Ornithologist and Oologist, Nidiologist, Os- 
prey, Young Oologist, Western Ornithologist, 
Birds, Humming Bird; and Journal Maine 
Ornith. Soc., vol. no. end. State 
cash prices. Give condition and whether 
bound not.—Dr. Woop, Stanford 
University California. 


The California Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology would like correspond with any 
students interested the collection and 
preparation osteological specimens 
birds, mammals, and reptiles. Queries with 
regard field and laboratory preparation 
specimens will have careful attention. 
Correspond with Law, Curator 
Osteology, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, California. 
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